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A REPORT FROM LUND 
By 
RonALD E. OssBorn 


This address was the first of a series of five lectures on the Third World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, delivered in the School of Religion chapel by Professor 
Osborn. It attempts briefly to give the setting of the conference and some impres- 
sions. Further articles dealing with the issues raised at Lund will follow in a subse- 
quent number of The Shane Quarterly. 


HE Faith and Order movement is the theological phase of the 

great ecumenical development of our time. Frankly addressing 

itself to the doctrinal differences which separate the churches, it 
has undertaken a slow and difficult task. But it has brought together 
Christians of the various confessions to record their agreements and, 
under God’s leading, to seek common truth beyond their disagreements. 
The First World Conference on Faith and Order met at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, in 1927 ; the Second at Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1937; the 
Third at Lund, Sweden, in August, 1952. At Lund were 250 delegates 
and consultants from 100 churches in 40 countries and 6 continents. 
Seven of us were Disciples of Christ. 


I 


Two realizations laid hold upon me at Lund. And they constitute 
a paradox. 


1. First I realized—as I had expected to do, but more profoundly 
than ever before—the unity which the churches share. We experienced 
it every day in worship. To sing great hymns, now in French, now in 
German, now in English, to hear the Lord’s Prayer uttered in a score 
of languages, to follow the stately liturgies of the Anglicans or the 
Orthodox, to keep silence with the Friends—all this, and much more, 
was to know Him who makes us one. Supremely in the great com- 
munion service after the rite of the Church of Sweden, we were con- 
fronted by Him before whose face we must confess of all our differ- 
ences, and even of our agreements : 


They are but broken lights of thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they. 


This sense of unity was strengthened in the informal fellowship 
of the conference—whether we were listening to a Scottish Episcopalian 
tell how to make a really good pot of tea, or posing for a picture with 
a Coptic ecclesiastic in his colorful vestments, or trying to explain to a 
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European who knew little English just who the Disciples of Christ are. 
A few delegates from east of the Iron Curtain were permitted to attend, 
and it was touching to sce their hunger for fellowship with their Chris- 
tian brethren. Under such circumstances, as of old, the breaking of 
bread together at our common meal, became a sacrament. 


Throughout the conference—through preaching, through the dis- 
cussion of problems, through the persistent dedication of many to our 
common task—this sense of our unity was borne in upon us. 


2. Yet the paradox involves another realization which I had not 
expected, which came as a shock, and which produced a sense of frus- 
tration. One could not be long at Lund without experiencing the awful 
reality of the disunity among the people of God. So profound and dis- 
turbing was this realization that for some of us our dominant mood at 
Lund was not exaltation but depression. We had known all along from 
textbooks about the dogmatic controversies which have sundered the 
church. But to sit in the same room with a man of devotion whom we 
had come to love, with whom we had shared the choice experiences of 
a lifetime, and to know that seemingly insurmountable theological bar- 
riers prevented us from sharing with him and his people that glorious 
fellowship of which we had already been given a taste—this was to 
know new spiritual suffering. Here is the tragedy of our division, that 
men who earnestly seek for unity hold conscientious scruples which 
divide them. I confess with some feelings of mystery that during the 
conference I was actually overwhelmed with loathing for certain estim- 
able men whose position created a roadblock on the way to unity. | 
even came to abhor the English accent of certain Anglican divines. Yet | 
they were as sincere as I and equally as concerned for the wholeness of | 
Christ’s Church. And perhaps they loathed me. 


Subsequent reflection convinces me that this painful realization of 
our separation is a wholesome thing, a cruelly necessary thing. For it 
reveals a hard fact about Christianity today. It would have been senti- 
mental for us to pretend at Lund to an unimpaired fellowship among | 
the churches, which does not in fact exist. We must be honest. But | 
any man who has known the stab of this pain must henceforth be more 
completely dedicated than ever before to answering the Lord’s prayer 
that they may all be one. 


II 


In the Lund conference can be discerned at least four signs of hope 
for the future of the movement toward Christian unity. 
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1. For one thing, the effort was made to approach old positions 
of unyielding disagreement from new angles. Ina figure of the Bishop 
of Dorchester, when a theological frontal assault failed, we undertook 
a strategy of encirclement. So Lund suggested that the study of church 
history from an ecumenical rather than a denominational viewpoint 
can contribute to our recovery of catholicity. It seriously began an 
exploration of the role of “non-theological factors”—social, cultural, 
racial, psychological—in creating and perpetuating our divisions. It 
gave attention to the various ways of worship practiced by the partici- 
pating churches, thus seeking to enlarge the area of spiritual under- 
standing among us all. No one at Lund was willing to give up the quest. 


2. Second and even more important, Lund began to make a com- 
mon approach to basic principles. In discussing the relationship of the 
church of Christ, it was not content to use the old method of compara- 
tive historical statement: ‘‘some churches have held this, others that.” 
Rather it appointed a committee of theologians to bring in a common 
report on the subject in the light of biblical theology. Theirs was a 
genuine achievement. If the continuing Faith and Order Commission 
will make increasing use of this method in studying the various prob- 
lems, there is real hope. Perhaps we are passing, in the movement, 
from the stage of historical analysis to one of common constructive 
endeavor. Let us hope so. 


3. Third, the free churches found their voice at Lund. Bishop 
Holt told me he regarded this as an outstanding achievement. “At 
Lausanne and at Edinburgh,” he said, “the free churchmen, especially 
those from America, were overawed by the bishops and other ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries of the Anglicans and the Orthodox, but here they were 
not afraid to speak out and bear their witness.” And they did so with 
clarity and effect. If there is now greater confidence permitting a 
larger freedom and a more representative discussion, Faith and Order 
deliberations should be more fruitful in the future. 


4. Fourth, and perhaps most significant, Christians to whom the 
Lord of the Church has revealed that union is possible without agree- 
ment on all the old theological issues raised their voices at Lund. Most 
persistent in bearing this witness were the men from the younger 
churches. On the mission field they have been plagued with divisions 
they did not create, over differences which to them are not vital. And 
by concentrating on what is vital, namely their allegiance to Christ and 
their witness to Him, they have been able to unite. Likewise church- 
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men from Europe and Latin America who have undergone persecution 
testified that they have found a unity in Christ which overrides ancient 
denominational differences. Here the American churchmen have a 
powerful testimony to bear if we will find the courage to do so. We 
have been led to find a type of Christianity which is not pre-occupied 
with dogmatic minutiae, and we should be prepared to insist to the 
theologians of the ancient and divided churches that ours is a vital and 
valid Christianity, not just a second-rate religion of American activism. 


III 


In ecumenical documents one frequently reads references to new 
insights as the gifts of God through the leading of the Holy Spirit. As 
I have come across these in the past, they have seemed to me the pious 
verbiage of theologians speaking in public. But I am becoming con- 
vinced that any achievement of the ecumenical dream will require more 
than human enterprise. 


In my section at Lund sat a young minister from Formosa. His 
knowledge of English was limited, and when a document came from the 
mimeograph, he would carefully plod through it with the aid of an 
English-Chinese dictionary. But many of the issues were foreign to 
him, and many of the words were not in his book at all. Is not this 
bewildered Christian a type of millions in the world today? He loves 
the church; he is devoted to its unity. But many of the historic issues 
of theological controversy are out of touch with the experience and the 
understanding and the daily speech of the people—whether their 
language is Chinese or Lonkundo or English or German. Perhaps by 
education and loyalty, perhaps by tradition and prejudice, we have be- 
come involved in these issues. If we are to be delivered from the body 
of this death, it will not be by our own cleverness alone, nor by our 
own well-intentioned effort. Rather must we yield ourselves to the 
Spirit of God that He may impart to hearts prepared that wholeness 
which is a divine gift. 


So may He work through us “for building up the body of Christ, 
until we all attain to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the 


Son of God.” 


: 
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FINDING LIFE’S CENTER 
By 
C. WayMON Parsons 


Baccalaureate Sermon delivered at Butler University’s 97th annual Baccalaureate 
Services, Sunday, June 8, 1952, by Dr. C. Waymon Parsons, Heights Christian 
Church, Shaker Heights, Ohio. 


NE day the philosopher, Schopenhauer, was sitting on a bench 
in a park. As usual he was lost in thought about life and its 
meaning. A policeman eyed him for a while, and then, mis- 

taking him for a vagrant, walked over to him and asked, ‘‘Who are 
you?” Without changing his thoughtful expression, Schopenhauer 
answered, “I wish I knew.” 


Without realizing it, that policeman had raised one of life’s most 
profound questions. When we get down to the central issue of life, 
there are only a few real questions to be found there. Why are we 
here? Who are we? Is man alone in his efforts? Are there any other 
questions that really count? 


Perhaps it is not in good taste for me to begin this message to you 
graduates with a set of questions. Your presence here in cap and gown 
proves that you have already answered enough questions to get passing 
marks in your studies. But my defense is found in the remark of an 
outstanding educator to the effect that the sign of a real education is 
not that a man can answer a lot of questions, but that a man should be 
able to ask himself the right questions. We may think we have all the 
answers, but sometimes the questions to which we have all the answers 
are not important questions. 


A college student who was fearful of an approaching examination 
heard of a tutor who had a list of possible questions that might be 
asked. He spent all his allowance money hiring the tutor to drill him 
on the questions until he was letter perfect in his answers. When they 
later met after the examination, the student’s face indicated that he had 
failed. ‘‘What’s the matter?” asked the tutor. “Didn’t you remember 
the answers?’ “Yes,” moaned the student, “but those weren’t the 
questions he asked!” Life is likely to deal with us in the same way. 
Just when we think that we have all the answers, some deep experience 
of life comes along and we find that our answers are no good. We 
have not been asking ourselves the right questions. 
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Why are we here? Have you ever stopped and honestly asked 
yourself this question and tried to give an answer? The generations 
continue to come and go through the centuries. One generation passes 
and another takes its place. And in this present point of time we find 
ourselves here. But we find it hard to classify ourselves as these others. 
Unconsciously we find ourselves acting as though we were the only 
ones that were ever here, and that we shall go on here forever. Of 
course it isn’t so. We shall simply spend our span of years and leave, 
and others will take our places. But why have we been given these 
years? What’s the meaning of our brief appearance here? 


I 


When we turn to the Christian faith for an answer to these ques- 
tions, we find the word of Jesus coming to us in clear simple directness. 
Again and again he points out that if we would fulfill life’s meaning 
we must start from its central purpose. That purpose, he said, was to 
fulfill the will of God. 


“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,” he said, meaning by that, not 
some place in particular, but rather a kind of life. To seek the Kingdom 
of God is simply to bring oneself under the rule of God. It is not a 
temporal state or a future state, but rather a state of being—the quality 
of life that is lived in accordance with God’s will. When Jesus urged 
man to seek first the Kingdom, he was saying that this true purpose of 
our existence should become the one constant, overarching, controlling 
and guiding center of life. 


He recognized, of course, that life has many values that are good, 
and all good values deserve and demand our loyalty. But all such values 
were placed in a scale of relative importance for Jesus, and only one 
value in life could have first place. At the top of the scale and at the 
very center of life was the eternal will of God. So, the most profound 
prayer he could utter was, ‘““Not my will, but Thine be done.” So, later, 
Paul told the Athenians: “He giveth to all life, and health, and all 
things . . . for in him we live and move and have our being.” 


At the true center of life, then, we find—not man, nor his achieve- 
ments, nor wishes, nor goods—but God. So long as we remember that 
and seek first for Him, these other values find their place and real mean- 
ing in life. When they are moved from the margin into the center of 
life, they become usurpers. The good becomes the enemy of the best. 


: 
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Our psychologists make the interesting observation that man’s at- 
tention at any moment of his life is always divided between what they 
call the focal and the marginal. The focal is whatever happens to be in 
the center of his attention. But at the same moment there are always 
other matters that hover around the fringe of his consciousness and 
claim his marginal attention. And what is marginal at one moment may 
easily move into the center and become the focus of his attention the 
next moment. At the present moment it is my optimistic hope that your 
focal attention is following the thought of this sermon. But even as 
you listen to these words, you are aware of many other things on the 
margin of your attention—the size of the audience, the slant of the sun 
overhead, the way certain people on this platform look, etc., etc. And 
at any moment, as any speaker soon learns, any one of these marginal 
items may move in and take over the center of a listener’s attention. 


Now this truth of the psychologists about focal and marginal at- 
tention has pertinent application to our theme. If we go through our 
gift of days, with God and His will for our lives occupying only the 
bare fringes of our attention, while the focal point is held constantly by 
all the lesser values that lure the loyalty of man, the profit in it for us, 
as Jesus put it, may be to gain the whole world and lose our souls. 
“Seek ye first’—put in the middle of your eye, in the center of your 
attention—“‘the Kingdom of God,”’ said Jesus, and all these other things 
will then find their appropriate and enriching place in your lives. Make 
sure of life’s center, and the circumference will take care of itself. 


Recently, when some of us in our church planned to put down 
some tile flooring in our new educational building, a man who had had 
some experience at this job warned us that one procedure was absolutely 
necessary. He said that in laying the small squares of tile, one had to 
start at the center of a room and work outward. Otherwise, the job 
never comes out right. 


That’s so true in this life of ours. Unless we begin our thinking 
and living at the true center of life, nothing else comes out quite right 
inthe end. The writer of Ecclesiastes long ago confessed that when he 
tried, one after the other, to make pleasure, and then knowledge, and 
then wealth, and then great works, the center of life, he learned in the 
end that each only brought his life vanity and vexation of spirit. So, 
too, today are we finding vexation of spirit wherever we have en- 
throned the same pursuits as the supreme end of life. Pleasure, power, 
fame, material success—these are the modern gods that let us down; 
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for at the center of each of these we find, not God, but self. And 
selfishness never finds the true meaning of this life. 


Jesus said, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God,”—let God’s will 
rule at the center of your hearts and carry it from there to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. But we have failed to do this, and what hap- 
pens? War follows war to the uttermost parts of the earth. We fail 
to put the Kingdom first, and so have to put bloody Korea first. We 
fail to put the Kingdom first and so have to pay more for crime than 
we do for our churches, more for our jails and prisons and places of 
correction than we do for our schools. If we fail to put first what 
ought to be first, then we make it possible for the last thing we would 
desire in first place to become first by default. 


II 


But if man had difficulty fulfilling this “why” of life which Jesus 
taught, it has become increasingly apparent that a basic part of his dif- 
ficulty has been his failure to lay hold of our Lord’s answer to the 
question, ‘“!V”ho am I?” Man’s failure to seek first for the Kingdom 
of God has been due largely to his failure to remember and realize his 
stature as a son of God. 


In a world where millions have been won to a materialistic concept 
of life, a concept which holds that life itself is no more than “a transi- 
tory scum on the surface of one of the minor planets,” it is no wonder 
that some should begin to behave like scum. Man’s moral and spiritual 
degeneration seems always to accompany his descending estimate of 
himself. The lower he feels himself to be, the more hopeless and cyni- 
cal becomes his attitude toward his possibilities. 


Our human situation has been sharply put in Abner Dean’s book 
of cartoons where Mr. Dean seeks to answer the questions, “What is 
man?’ “You are,” says Mr. Dean, “a creature of eternal hope, a manu- 
facturer of illusions, a consciousness uncertain of its identity, a loneli- 
ness trying to commit suicide. You don’t know where you're going but 
you're on your way. Nobody can fool you; you've beaten him to it.” 


“A consciousness uncertain of its identity’ —isn’t that our prob- 
lem? And isn’t it just at this point that Christ offers us the certainty 
we are seeking? He came into the world to remind man of his eternal 
worth in the sight of God. Man is not just a helpless bit of matter mov- 
ing about the earth’s surface. Man is the highest creation of God, one 
into whom God has breathed His own spirit. To man, the fullness of 
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time, God sent His messenger with this word: ‘You are not just a 
speck of passing energy to live and die without meaning or purpose. 
You have a purpose. It began before you were born. It gives mean- 
ing to these days of your earthly life. And it goes on after these days 
are over. You are asonof God. You are made in His divine image. 
Stand upon your feet and claim your birthright and fulfill your 
heritage.” 


Thus did Christ confront every man with the knowledge of his 
true stature. He gave dignity and worth and meaning to life. And 
what an antidote to man’s discouragement and low achievement was 
this revelation of his potential stature. Under its influence Galilean 
fishermen found that they could become fishers of men. An ordinary 
tax-collector like Zaccheus learned that he could be a better man than 
he had dreamed. The Lord told Peter that, despite his weaknesses, he 
could achieve a rock-like character—and he did. Paul was given a vi- 
sion of this truth on the road to Damascus, and from that day was a 
man transformed. It was so with the woman by the well and the wo- 
man taken in adultery. Yet in each case our Lord had merely reminded 
the person of what he was meant to be—and that what he was meant to 
be, he could be. It was simply a matter of restoring each one to his true 
status. 


The doctrine of the Fall of Man has various interpretations. But 
in its simplest interpretation it means that every day man falls when he 
fails to live up to the best that he knows, when he falls below his true 
standing as a son of God. As an old lady, who was continually getting 
tipsy, told Muriel Lester: “There isn’t a better woman in the world 
than I am. But I just can’t live up to it.” Nor is this the testimony 
only of one honest woman. Alone—of our own power—there is not 
a one of us that could live up to his best vision. Alone, our fall would 
be continuous and complete. But Christ came to tell us that what is 
not within our own power is yet possible through the power of Him 
who first created life. Whatever mismoves we make, there is still 
One who has the last move. We are not left alone in our efforts. And 
that brings us to the answer to our final question. 


Ill 


For you see, Christ not only reminds us of why we are here and 
who weare. Even beyond this truth, he reminds us whose we are. And 
what a difference this can make in life! There are few things in life 
that will pick one up and hold him at his best more than a sense of 
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loyalty and honor to those to whom he belongs by birth and parentage. 
Many of you graduates have your parents with you here today. You 
are particularly conscious of what they have meant to you through the 
years. How many times have you been saved from easy surrender to 
something dishonorable because you were living up to the honor of a 
good family name. Your ancestors may not have come over on the 
Mayflower, or had anything to do with the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, but you still respect the ones who gave you your 
name and the family whose name you bear. It was with some such 
feeling that a young lady spoke up in a group where each was making 
great claims of ancestry. ‘‘Oh, yes,” she said proudly, “we can trace 
our ancestors back to—to—well, I don’t know just who, but we have 
been descending for centuries.’’ And yet, in a way, how right she was. 
For we may all trace our lineage back through the centuries to One 
whom Christ called “Our Father.” Whatever may be our name, “He 
hath made us, and His we are.”’ 


This is the truth that can help us to live up to who we are—the re- 
membrance of whose we are, the realization of the true Fatherhood of 
God. For see what this means. It means that we have a God who is 
like a loving father, a God who meets man and offers to journey with 
him, a God whose care and concern cannot be measured, whose peace is 
offered to all who will take it, and whose searching hand follows us 
into the bitterest experiences life can bring. 


Through whatever experiences you graduates may face in the years 
ahead, will you remember this? You belong to One who binds himself 
to every man with a love that is patient, that waits and watches, that 
never loses hope, One who is actually searching for us far more than 
we seek for Him. All that we have to do, even after we think that we 
have surely failed Him beyond our recovery, is to turn our steps home- 
ward. Like the father in the parable of the prodigal son, He comes 
running to meet us. It seems beyond belief, and yet that is the good 
news that Christ came to tell man. 


It is the one word, I am sure, that God would speak to you and to 
me and to all mankind in this hour. As of old He pleads, “Return unto 
me and I will return unto you.’”’ In the midst of our loyalty to false 
gods, in the midst of our reversal of life’s values, in the midst of our 
confusion over our true identity, this is the call we need to hear if our 
world would find its way back to its central purpose. There is a precious 
story from the Highlands of Scotland that gathers up our need. Among 
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the fine shepherds there was one who had a little daughter who was the 
light of his life. He would take her with him when he tended his 
sheep. Most of all she was thrilled to hear her father call the sheep 
with the shepherd’s call as it echoed deep and beautiful over the moors. 
After the little girl became a beautiful young woman, she left her home 
and went to the city to work. Her letters came regularly for awhile, 
then less frequently, and finally stopped altogether. Rumors reached 
the village of her life of degradation in the city. Immediately the father 
set out for the city, clad in his shepherd’s smock, his plaid wrapped 
around his shoulders and his staff in his hand. Day after day he 
sought for his lost daughter in all the sorry places of the city, but in 
vain. Then, one day, he remembered how his daughter had loved to 
hear him give the shepherd’s call. Passers-by turned to listen to the 
smock-clad shepherd with astonishment. But finally, in a house on one 
of the worst streets of the city, a girl’s eyes suddenly lifted and began 
to shine through a sin-stained face. There was no mistaking it. That 
was her father’s voice, his shepherd call. She rushed out upon the 
street and into her father’s arms, and he led her back with him to the 
Highland home, and there loved her back to decency and to God. 


Simple as it may sound, this story is essentially the Christian gos- 
pel to our world. The surest way forward for our world is the way 
back to our Father’s love. Whatever may be on the agenda of your 
days ahead, there is the purpose that is at the true center of life—to 
seek first for the Kingdom of God, to live up to your birthright as sons 
of God, and to walk humbly with One whose loving hand will never 
let you go. 


May such a God keep, and bless, and sustain you all. 
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DISCERNING THE TIMES 
By 


FRANK A. ROSE 


(Address given at the Twenty-eighth Annual Convocation, School of Religion, 
Butler University, on September 11, 1952.) 


HERE are few things more imperative to leadership than the 

leader’s ability to discern the times in which he is living. It was 

during the last days of Jesus’ ministry that he rode down the 
side of the Mount of Olives and beheld the City of Jerusalem and wept 
over it. Then he began saying, “If only thou hadst known, even thou, 
in at least this, thy day, the things that belong to thy peace. But now 
they are hidden from thine eyes.”” Jesus was discerning the time in 
which he was living. 


There are many great thinkers these days who seek to discern the 
time for us. Within recent years we have had such books command- 
ing our serious attention, as Nicholas Berdyaev’s, The End of Our 
Time; Reinhold Niebuhr’s, Reflection As the End of an Era; Pitirim 
Sorokin’s, Man and Society in Calamity and Elton Trueblood’s, The 
Predicament of Modern Man. These are only a few of the great 
thinkers of western civilization who are calling our attention to the 
crisis of our age. 


With Olympian discernment Arnold Toynbee, one of the most 
eminent living historians, examines the five contending civilizations 
and informs us that by the turn of the century there may be only two 
races of people left, the Tibetans and the Eskimos, because they re- 
main sheltered from the dangers arising from human folly and wicked- 
ness. While we may not agree with Dr. Toynbee’s perspective, he does 
sober us with the fact that man is not the first to have dominion over 
the earth. There was a reign of the giant armored reptiles which lasted 
eighty million years but came to an end because they refused to adjust 
to the circumstances of their environment. 


Perhaps our most serious error is to continue to ignore the tumors 
of our world until malignancy arrives and brings death to us all. 


These days are not just a stage we are passing through. Our 
dilemma is a spiritual one and psychiatry as a new science is register- 
ing this fact. We are a most disturbed people, and confusion is found 
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in every area of our lives. In a technological and scientific age that 
demands precision, we find ourselves a most indecisive people. 


Our real problem is not to be found in our scientific and techno- 
logical advances. Our dilemma goes back to the Romantic secession 
of the Eighteenth Century when man found his something in dreaming 
of the so-called “Golden Age” of the past. It is true that we re-dis- 
covered many values when we went back to Greece and Rome, but it 
left man claiming for himself the “lordship of creation,” a position we 
are not capable of holding. 


It is an historical fantasy to think that it would have been wonder- 
ful to have traveled with Marco Polo in Cathay and visited the courts 
of Kublai Khan or sailed down the Nile and watched the rising of the 
great pyramids, or have dwelled in the city of Florence at the height of 
the Italian Renaissance. Every age has had its crisis and what has 
appeared to have been the Golden Age was only a short period of com- 
parative well-being. There has never been a period of normalcy in 
the history of the world. There never will be—man has always had 
to struggle to save himself. Our salvation will not come by continuing 
to ignore our spiritual crisis and hoping that some scheme of govern- 
ment, or fear of atom and hydrogen bombs will afford a solution to 
our dilemma. 


THE Wortp NEEDS CHRISTIAN LEADERSHIP 


This is an age that demands Christian leadership. This is the only 
leadership that can furnish democracy with the dynamic forces needed 
in this hour. We hear a great deal these days that what the world 
needs is leadership. Well, no generation has had more leadership than 
ours, having had a Mussolini, a Hitler, a Stalin, a Churchill and a 
Roosevelt. Let us not be apologetic. We need Christian leadership! 
For it is only through Christian leadership that we are going to solve 
the economic, social, and spiritual problems of our day. 


There are 1500 million people living in our world who have never 
had enough to eat. They have never had enough clothes on their backs. 
They have never been happy. Only Christian leadership can find the 
compassion necessary to serve these needs. 


I stood on the balcony of my room in the King David Hotel in 
Jerusalem in 1950 and watched 25,000 people line up along the Old City 
Wall to receive their daily rations of food. It was one cup of milk for 
a twenty-four hour diet. I saw mothers with small children seeking a 
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warm place on the side of a hill to have protection from the chill of the 
evening breeze. In every way life was tragic and filled with pathos. 
These are not days for the career boys and the political expedient. We 
need Christian leadership that is decisive, compassionate and righteous. 
It must be international in scope and see that our salvation is found in 
justice to all of humanity. There is nothing more important than for 
us to let the world be re-assured that we have a Gospel of Love and that 
we still believe it. 


THE CuHurRcH Must AssuME ITs Task 


Ours is a day when technological and mechanical devices have 
drawn the human race physically together. Geography is no longer 
fixing the bounds of habitation. Europe is less than twelve hours 
away. ‘Telephonic and telegraphic communication can reach any port 
in the world instantaneously. Historic cultures have not ceased to 
exist, but they are being profoundly altered by this common property 
of mechanical devices. 


Yet, although in point of time, distance and its basic appliances, 
the planet is becoming a neighborhood, it is becoming a quarrelsome 
community. The very existence of civilization is threatened by inter- 
national conflicts on a gigantic scale. The difficulty is chiefly in the 
area of the spirit and of the mind. It is mainly in the realm of ideas 
the conflict arises. Dissension is bred by rival nationalism and based 
upon the now hazardous concept of national sovereignty, made by the 
theories of state and of economic organizations that have become iden- 
tified with particular nationalisms. Our present tension is not pri- 
marily the outcome of necessary economic competition—between satis- 
fied and unsatisfied nations. If this were true, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden would be loudly demanding colonies and access to 
raw materials and markets. It is primarily because of differing theories 
of the manner in which economic problems are to be solved. It also 
arises out of “power-politics,”” the struggle of rival states, re-enforced 
by nationalism, for prestige and might. 


Physically, technologically, and scientifically we are a neighbor- 
hood and what is needed is the acceptance of a sufficient spiritual and 
moral foundation for the emerging of world culture. A basic diffi- 
culty in the development of international law is the lack of general ac- 
ceptance by all peoples, the common ethical principles on which that law 
can be built. These principles must be of such a character that the 
world culture incorporating them will enable men and women and so- 
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ciety as a whole to rise fully to their inherent possibilities. They must 
be the kind that will stimulate wholesome growth and not end in ar- 
rested development and sterility. It is my conviction that this common 
body of ideas and ideals, together with the dynamic for their realiza- 
tion, is to be found nowhere else so fully as in the Christian faith. 


In a world where truth is so easily distorted, Christianity keeps 
alive the emphasis upon standards of truth which are independent of 
the wills of men. It teaches that there is a truth which men cannot 
create but which must be discovered, and which has its origin in the 
mind of God and that there is a moral rightness which corresponds 
with the will of God. We should all know in these “fascist days” that 
there is nothing more dangerous or more false than a situation where 
a thing comes to be regarded as true or right if only a dictator or a 
minister of propaganda says it often enough. 


One of the real gains since the last war is the development within 
Christian peoples, a new conscience about war. This development of 
conscience has not been rapid enough to change the habits of our his- 
tory in a generation. We must admit that we are now caught in a situ- 
ation in which there seems to be no clear road to prevention of another 
large-scale war and while it is not inevitable, only unpredictable events 
will prevent it. Christianity as such has no political panacea for the 
prevention of war nor is there any simple answer to the question as to 
what Christians should do if war comes. But if justice and love are 
the foundations of our faith, we can no longer follow blindly into all 
wars. This is an application of the general principle that Christians 
owe their first allegiance to God and to the welfare of the whole human 
community and not to the state. 


If another war does come in our time, it will not mean the final 
defeat of Christian faith. It will make all the clearer that in the long 
struggle against war Christianity and common sense and ordinary hu- 
man decency are on the same side. In the disintegration of the world 
which would follow such a war, the existence of justice and love, the 
foundation of our faith which not even war can destroy, would be the 
chief sources of healing and reconstruction. The Church is the only 
international organism which has real roots in the various nations and 
a church is not a Christian church unless its loyalties and concerns are 
international. 


The Church today has the greatest opportunity of saving the 
world it has ever had. Modern man is sick and tired of his present life. 
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He is ina search for his soul. He has been a part of too many schemes 
and a victim of too many plans. He is beginning to look at himself and 
is ready to listen to a heartening word of counsel. There are some 
things he believes in even yet. He believes in democracy, and he wants 
to know that the Church is practicing equality. He believes in intel- 
lectual freedom, and he wants to know the truth. He believes in good- 
ness, and he wants to be reminded of his sins. He believes in work, and 
he wants the Church to demand his time. Modern man is ready to be- 
come a great Churchman, and no half-hearted effort on the part of the 
Church will prove effective in leading him out of this highly competi- 
tive society. 


This same modern man has given his life and resources all too 
generously to some of the greatest follies history has ever known, and 
if the Church will furnish the skills necessary to win his heart, he will 
give even his life. But he must find in the Church—intelligence, earn- 
estness, sincerity and a real desire to save men from the sins that so 
easily beset him. 


THE MINISTER Must BE PREPARED 


As a whole, the ministers assume their tasks with a sincerity that 
excells most professional groups, but they do not always prove them- 
selves as skillful and effective. While sincerity is a necessity for the 
ministry, it must not be assumed that other abilities can be ignored. All 
too much creative energy is being dissipated because too many ministers 
are either lacking in preparation or have not learned to put first things 
first. The average Church fails to hold its youth between the ages of 
20 to 30 years. No institution of our day can afford to lose such en- 
thusiasm and energy and expect to effectively change human society. 


The minister must be a man of wide knowledge and with the skills 
to challenge his people to what Alfred North Whitehead would call, 
“An habitual vision of greatness.’’ Knowledge and goodness go hand 
in hand, and it is the function of the ministry to lead our people into the 
larger life. 


The effective minister is the one who sees his Church, not as a 
refuge for his people, but as a sanctuary where minds and hearts are 
renewed to the creative task of changing the old world into the new. 
He must know the economic and social changes that flow like a tide 
over half-conscious communities. He must have the ability to mould 
his people’s thinking in accordance with the most constructive change. 
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There are many good social changes ready to be born, but a big 
part of the Church still holds back. The Civil Rights Program has 
been accepted by governments, both international and national, by busi- 
ness and by labor, but the Church as a whole has been compromising. 


This is a great day for preaching, and no man must dare compromise 
the way of God. 


Our task is not an easy one. Our victories will not come en masse. 
As we discern our times, let us be sobered. However, let us not lose 
heart. John said: 


“AMID THE DARKNESS, THE LIGHT IS SHINING, 
AND THE DARKNESS CANNOT CONQUER IT.” 
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THE “KIRCHENTAG”—AN ANSWER TO THE QUESTIONS 
OF OUR TIME 


By 
Dr. REINOLD VON THADDEN-TRIEGLAFF 


HE French Revolution marks the arrival of the masses on the 

scene of the Western world, a phenomenon which has since de- 

veloped into one of the foremost problems of our time. There 
are not only the sociological masses, created by industry, the big cities 
and modern technique, but the so-called ‘“‘psychological masses’’ that 
endanger all the concepts of state and society that have been thought 
valid since the 15th century. 


By far the greatest danger arising from the mass existence of man 
is the lack of responsibility. Man, swallowed up by the suction of the 
masses, does no longer perceive his individual self, thereby becoming 
irresolute and uncertain, careless and unscrupulous. He finds himself 
torn by the conflicts originating from the enormous upheavals of our 
time. This situation has made modern man both mature and skeptical, 
both admirably efficient and at the same time diffident in the attitude 
of his soul, courageous in his daily struggle for survival and yet haunted 
by a very agony of fear. Asa result of the social and political crisis of 
the last decades, and particularly of the Second World War, men are 
uprooted as they have not been for centuries and are looking feverishly 
for a new spiritual home. The threatening collapse of contemporary 
civilization and the terrifying portents of the Atomic Age have im- 
pressed upon many thoughtful minds the fragility of our human exist- 
ence and the apocalyptic nature of these times. 


The gigantic efforts which are now being undertaken cannot be 
simply directed to the restoration of pre-war conditions of life. Re- 
generation is what we need. How can this be arrived at? I believe 
that the fervently desired world peace can only be attained by a drastic 
change of the attitude of the individual to his neighbor. “Brotherhood” 
in the Christian sense is, of course, more than that, and perhaps even 
entirely different in its inmost nature. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that any basic revision of this kind affecting the very nature of 
human conscience and mutual relations must necessarily bring forth 
new powers of reconciliation in the life of the nations, which will help 
them to recognize their interdependence upon one another and their 
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need for all those whose standards of value include freedom, the dig- 
nity of the individual, and his obligation to serve. To serve—this con- 
cept should become the most important factor in all provinces of life. 
Great nations should only use their power in order to serve. Power 
tempts to arrogance. Military and economic strength should be used 
not to destroy, but to create the prerequisites of freedom, to devise a 
system which serves the individual, offering him a chance to develop 
his faculties and to fulfill his particular mission in the concert of the 
international community. 


A special duty is laid upon the Churches to help the nations find 
the right way. The Christians are called to be the salt of the earth and 
the light of the world. It is their responsibility to bear witness by word 
and deed that the law of God finds its fulfilment in the love of Christ. 
Now, what is the Church to do? A large number of people today, par- 
ticularly the younger generation, are not satisfied to put up with a seem- 
ingly hopeless situation by clinging to the hope for redemption in a 
blissful beyond. They want to do something about it before it is too 
late, but they also want to be guided lest their efforts be wrong and 
futile from the very outset. Therefore the most urgent need of the 
world today is the need for Christian leadership. It is self-evident that 
first of all this call for Christian leadership will have to be answered 
by the clergy. There is no doubt that a kind of repentance in the way 
of thinking must be accomplished within the clergy. For it must be 
made clear that the message of the Church scarcely knows how to reach 
contemporary man. It must find a novel way in approaching the 
stirring problems facing man in his everyday life. Instead of persist- 
ing in a false pious seclusion, the Church is summoned to cope with 
these problems, courageously taking upon itself the spiritual responsi- 
bility involved. Greater still than the longing for spiritual guidance 
among the people today is the desire for a concrete cure of souls. This 
generation has lived through experiences of such profound suffering 
and disillusionment, that logically the Christian message ought to ad- 
dress man directly in his present situation. But does it? If it is at 
all possible that this kind of message exists, and if it is true that the 
message and the pastoral care do not reach contemporary man as man, 
then the fact is plain that the great movement of repentance within the 
Church must begin among those who carry the message into the world. 
The pastor himself must be convinced of what he is preaching. He 
should have personally experienced the freeing power of the Gospel and 
the solace given by the remission of sins. If he does not believe in the 
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truth he is proclaiming from the pulpit, if he has no contact with the 
spiritual world of the community based on the New Testament, he can- 
not expect his words to find an echo and to help in creating a living 
community. 


Simultaneously it is probable that at no period of Christian his- 
tory since the apostolic age has there been a fuller recognition within 
the Church of the value of the services of laymen than there is today. 
The layman represents the Christian message in the battlefield of the 
world, he is the witness of the Church, he has the responsibility for 
propagating the faith by reason of his day-to-day contacts with people 
who are outside the fellowship of the Church. None other but the lay- 
man is charged with the task of enduring the incessant tensions between 
God’s commandments and the laws of economy, between the ethics of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the exigencies of political and profes- 
sional life, between individual pious belief and the decrees of a worldly 
government. There can be no living Church without responsible lay- 
men. Both clergy and laity must be united in the firm resolution to 
release the voluntary energies among the non-theological members of 
the community and to spur them into action. Without the genuine vo- 
cation to Christian service, to active cooperation and responsibility 
within the Church, to courageous witness in the outside world, the lay- 
man of the 20th century, used to independent acting in the professional, 
economic and political fields, cannot get in personal contact with the 
Church which will therefore lose him in the long run. Where, how- 
ever, the fundamental decision is made in favor of the Lay-Apostolate 
within the Church, there the Church will gradually gain undreamt of 
resources for its various worldly and ecclesiastical functions. 


The relations between Church and world chiefly find their practi- 
cal expression in the attitude of the laity compelled to cope with the 
realities of modern life. Consequently the layman represents the pio- 
neer on the outposts of the Church, for he meets man in his secularized 
environment where no official ecclesiastical authority can meet him. 
In fact, the laity represents the Church while working in the various 
walks of life where Christians consider their worldly occupation a holy 
vocation and practice it as such. Hence the claim that the laity should 
be heard where political, social, economic and cultural problems of the 
Church are at issue, because it is the non-theologian who has the neces- 
sary detailed and competent knowledge. So the layman’s position is at 
the foremost front of all ecclesiastical action, and he can only fulfill his 
mission if firmly rooted in and encouraged by a living community. 
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Does this living community really exist? Not as an hierarchic institu- 
tion with ministers, consistories and official church corporations, ac- 
cording to whose authoritative instructions the great number of church 
tax payers, in a more passive than active way, lead a life of piety and 
obedience, but as a spiritual center of strength in the discipleship of 
Jesus Christ and as a home of practical brotherhood? It must be the 
aim of all lay movements throughout the world to create a so consti- 
tuted community. 


To see our goal quite clearly from the Protestant point of view, we 
must perhaps realize that in a certain sense Protestantism has arrived 
at the final stage of a historic period which began 400 years ago and 
influenced the spiritual, scientific, social and political events of modern 
times in incredibly manifold ways. Impressed though we may be by 
the tragic yet inevitable cleavage of Christendom in the Reformation 
period, we must not overlook the full tide of new life that flooded into 
the river bed of the medieval world and released productive energies 
which remained effective through several centuries. But obviously 
the historic powers of Protestantism have been exhausted. If the symp- 
toms of our time are not deceptive, we stand today at the end of the 
one and a half thousand years characterized by the Constantinian epoch, 
at the end of what was known as the “Christian State,” and at the end 
of the so-called “Christian Occident’’ originating from the early Middle 
Ages and holding together the world then known. 


At the same time something else has come to naught on our Euro- 
pean continent which was immediately connected with the after-effects 
of the Reformation. That is the close link between throne and altar 
which, for instance, characterized the rise and climax of the Prussian 
state. What we have lost with the severance of this tie between political 
and religious concepts cannot be estimated at the present time. It is 
certain, however, that we all, German men and women, live in a latent 
spiritual crisis ever since. Since the thrones disappeared and only the 
altar remained, we are deprived of the traditional ground supporting 
all Protestant action. 


This means for us today that the Protestant Christian is in need of 
a novel mental perception of his palpable order and of his responsibilities 
within the various regions of public life. Hitherto the Christian’s re- 
lations to his political environment had to be viewed under the per- 
spective of firm, inherited civic regulations and of authorities that had 
become historically established. But this secure world, Christian- 
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orientated as a matter of course, is in the process of disintegration, or 
has, to say the least, become highly questionable. Therefore, the desire 
for a novel concept of the Christian mission is crystallizing in human 
society. 


Perhaps this is why the call of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchen- 
tag (the German Protestant Church Congress) has met with such a 
surprisingly strong echo from the laity. Because the Kirchentag ad- 
dresses man on the very point where Church and world collide, its call, 
so to speak, hits the mark. Where factory workers and farmers, doc- 
tors and lawyers, businessmen and politicians find themselves in the con- 
flicts of their daily decisions, the question of obedience to their Chris- 
tian faith is at stake. They are bound to remain uncertain in these de- 
cisions unless they see a clear line guiding them in their conduct. So 
when, during the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchentag held in Berlin last 
year, our Study Groups discussed the position of the Christian (1) 
within the Church, (2) at home, (3) within the nation, (4) at work, 
the fact became plain that the layman’s answer to the message of the 
Church does not occur in a vacuum, but must meet the realities of 
modern life in complete sobriety. Therefore, these discussions are not 
meant to deal with mere momentary questions or to represent mere 
academical debates. What we want is to arrive at realistic conclusions 
and to work out practical directives which, we hope, will give German 
Protestantism a new convincing outline. That is why the Deutsche 
Evangelische Kirchentag is of such far-reaching consequence : 


1. It wants to be an attempt, to appear to all voluntary forces 
within the Protestant Christian laity and to incorporate them in the 
Christian front. 


2. By means of its regular meetings it wants to call into being a 
spontaneous movement of religious concentration, thereby contributing 
to the strengthening of Christian conviction and Protestant awareness 
of faith. 


3. It wants to create a new platform for the internal ecclesiastical 
encounter between (a) theologians and laymen, (b) Christians of the 
established Churches and Christians of the free Churches. 


4. It wants to set up a possibility for the living mode of expres- 
sion of the share of the laity in the life of the Church. 


5. It wants to be the “trouble” in the face of any attempt to 
stagnate the Church. 
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6. It wants to carry the witness to the world far out into the 
public according to the currently valid standards of assemblies, simul- 
taneously practicing the Lay-Apostolate on a small and individual scale. 


At the great meeting of the Deutsche Evangelische Kirchentag in 
Essen in 1950, it was decided to hold the 1951 congress in Stuttgart. 
Soon after, however, it was decided, in response of urgent requests 
from the Russian-controlled zone of Germany, to transfer it to Berlin, 
where, under the theme “We are still Brothers,” it became the largest 
mass gathering in the history of Protestantism. Its significance from 
a general point of view lies in the fact that it was held in both sectors of 
the divided city, thereby proving that the Church is the only all-German 
organization which has not been cut by zonal boundaries. Yet it was 
evidence not only of the Church’s strength, but also of the political im- 
portance which is ascribed to it, although the congress tried to avoid 
political controversy and engagements. In bringing about this re- 
unification of our divided nation on the Christian level, the Kirchentag 
accomplished what probably was and will remain entirely impossible 
on the political level. 


No less remarkable was the atmosphere during the Kirchentag. 
Putting together all separate meetings, all divine services and all evan- 
gelism gatherings, there must have been far above 400,000 persons 
from East and West assembled in the July heat of those memorable 
summer days. We experienced brotherhood not because we followed a 
political slogan or tested a social theory, but because we realized the 
meaning of having a common Father in Heaven and of following the 
voice of the one Lord of the Church. 


Of equal importance are the results arrived at in the social field. 
In an epoch where collectivism appears to be the inescapable destiny of 
the nations, the Kirchentag in Berlin brought about a plainly manifest 
miracle: the masses dissolved into human beings, eager and willing to 
take upon themselves the task of solving their problems in the light of 
our common faith. This fact, however, does not stand for isolation of 
the individual, but rather leads to the desire of becoming a member of 
the living community of the Church of Christ. 


Finally, the great laity rally in Berlin was by no means an internal 
German concern. This became evident not only by the vivid and active 
participation in the Kirchentag by a large number of foreign Church 
representatives, but also found expression in the peculiar nature of this 
gathering, since it happened here for the first time that delegates of the 
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young Churches of colored people from overseas addressed a white na- 
tion, so widely represented, in order to teach them the Gospel. In this 
connection something like a turning point in missionary work became 
plain. The fact must be emphasized that at the present time all the 
nations are in general outline faced with identical problems, and that 
the Christians of all nations are called upon to take upon themselves the 
same kind of Lay-Apostolate in the midst of an unchristian world. If 
the Kirchentag in Berlin succeeded in presenting the unanimity of the 
Church of Christ in our time as a compelling necessity and simultane- 
ously as a possible reality, it did render a service both to the self-inter- 
pretation and to the missionary task of ecumenic Christendom. 


May I repeat here what I said in Berlin when I summarized the 
urgent Christian task of our generation? 


The Kirchentag stands united with the entire Ecumenical Church 
in facing the dawn of a new era, sensing its unanimity with those count- 
less unnamed fellow-Christians who are waiting the coming of our 
Lord. We have but one choice: either we continue taking an active 
part in the growing disintegration of all human forms of community by 
adhering to our unchristian ways, or else we bow to the “obedience of 
Christ” and take part in the hidden creative, truly constructive action 
of God in the midst of a dying world. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF STEWARDSHIP IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


INTRODUCTION 


HE English word “steward” derives from the Old English 

“styward,” and from the Anglo Saxon “‘stiweard, stigeweard.” 

“Stigu’” was the term for a sty, a pen for cattle, and “weard” 
referred to a ward, a keeper.’ Originally, in the history of English- 
speaking peoples, a steward was one charged with caring for the cattle 
of his master or Lord. Usage has broadened the term to include almost 
any trusteeship of property or possessions exercised on behalf of the 
owner by one who through friendship or for hire assumes that re- 
sponsibility. 


This understanding of the steward’s position is reflected in the 
Old Testament. Joseph had a steward over his house who apparently 
was responsible for the oversight of the material affairs of the house- 
hold.? A similar function is ascribed to an officer designated variously 
as “steward” and “ruler” in the time of David.* This steward was 
“over all the substance and possession of the king.’’* Here is evidence 
that from the time of the patriarchs down to David's reign the idea of 
stewardship as a trusteeship was well-known among the Hebrews. It 
is against this background that the doctrine of stewardship in the New 
Testament is framed. 


In the New Testament the word rendered “steward” is oixovouéw, 
which literally means “house manager.” The idea of stewardship con- 
tained in this word underlies the teaching of Jesus in the gospels, parti- 
cularly in the parables. A steward was the responsible trusted servant 
of his master. In the remainder of the New Testament, as we shall 
see, this idea is expanded to include the whole of life as a stewardship 
from God. For convenience and clarity, we may consider the teaching 
of the New Testament under three categories, focusing attention on 
the words dependence, responsibility, ministry. It is readily apparent 
that these are not discrete categories. They may serve, however, as 
vantage points from which to consider the major aspects of the subject. 


*The New Twentieth Century Dictionary. 

* Genesis 43 :19. 

‘I Chronicles 28:1, cf. Authorized Version of 1611. 
Ibid. 

*Luke 16:2, Young’s Analytical Concordance. 
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I. Tue NEw TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF STEWARDSHIP RESTS 
Upon a DoctTrRINE oF MAN’s DEPENDENCE Upon Gop 


1. Man’s life is the gift of God.’ Man is a created being and as 
such has only derived life. Only God is said to have “life in Himself,” 
and to have given Christ to have life in Himself.’ No other life on 
earth is self-generated, self-contained, self-sustaining. In God “we 
live and move and are . . . for we are his offspring.”* 


The New Testament is saying at this point that we must regard 
our lives as the work of God, and hence as something in which God is 
interested. Human life is never properly related to the Creator until 
it takes into account the Creator’s purpose and will for it. It is falsely 
regarded when it assumes a moral independence of the Creator. Hu- 
man life is dependent life, contingent on the will of God. 


Since man’s very existence is continuously dependent upon the 
God who creates and controls the cosmos, his relation to the earth in 
which he lives is therefore that of tenant, not owner. From this fact 
there comes to the discerning a recognition of his stewardship. The 
life God gives, the environment He sets it in, must be used in ways 
which God may approve. 


2. Man’s hope of salvation, both in this world and beyond it, is 
anchored in God. The New Testament reflects no trace of optimism 
about man per se. It is only confident when it views him as the object 
of God’s redemptive love. For salvation from sin and from extinction, 
among other perils, the writers of the New Testament look to God. 
This is to say that man’s spiritual life and destiny depends upon the 
grace of God. 


It is this to which Paul refers when he writes to the Corinthian 
Christians, ““What have you that you did not receive? If then you 
received it, why do you boast as if it were not a gift?”® The only 
proper attitude for any man to have toward his own life is humility. 
Salvation is a result of God’s free gift, not of man’s striving. ‘For by 
grace you have been saved through faith; and this is not your own do- 
ing, it is the gift of God—not because of works, lest any man should 
boast.”"° The redeemed life of the spirit is not man’s by his own quest 


* Acts 17:25, I Timothy 6:13. 
"John 5:26. 

* Acts 17:28. 

*I Corinthians 4:7. 

* Ephesians 2:8. 
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and conquest. It is his only because God has initiated the action by 
which His grace becomes available for the life and need of man. For 
regeneration and new life man is completely dependent upon the God 
of grace. 


Sensitivity to this fact of dependence provides the occasion for the 
highest expression of stewardship—the development of the kind of 
spiritual life which glorifies God. Response to this understanding of 
man’s life as dependent upon the grace of God opens the springs of 
gratitude in his heart. From gratitude thus aroused issues the deepest 
devotion to God, the utmost consecration to His purpose. This is the 
response of Paul: 


For the love of Christ controls us, because we are convinced that 
one has died for all; therefore all have died. And he died for all, that 


those who live might live no longer for themselves but for him who for 
their sake died and was raised.” 


I have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me; and the life I now live in the flesh I live by faith 
in the Son of God, who loved me and gave himself for me.” 


Here is stewardship of the highest order proceeding from profound 
gratitude to God and underlaid by a real sense of dependence upon Him. 


Il. THe NEw TESTAMENT CONCEPTION OF STEWARDSHIP INVOLVES 
THE PRINCIPLE OF RESPONSIBILITY 


1. The fundamental responsibility of all life is to God. This 
principle grows logically out of the fact of creaturely dependence. Man 
is dependent, therefore man is responsible. Especially is this empha- 
sized in the New Testament with regard to Christians. They are urged 
to consider life in the light of this vital responsibility: “You are not 
your own; you were bought with a price. So glorify God in your 
body.”** Christian persons may not properly regard their lives as their 
own to be self-directed. They are a purchased people—life henceforth 
is a sacred trust. The end of this stewardship, in the language of the 
New Testament, is to “give glory to your Father who is in heaven.’’* 
This is the true aim of all Christian witness: the glory of God. It is 
not stewardship but selfishness which conceives of the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation in terms which make the converted sinner central. 


"II Corinthians 5:14, 15. 
* Galatians 2:20. 
*T Corinthians 6:19b, 20. 
* Matthew 5:16. 
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Man’s chief end is not, according to the New Testament, to glorify 
himself and to enjoy himself forever. It is rather, as the Anglicans 
rightly insist, to glorify God and to enjoy Him forever. 


The Apostle Paul, writing in the context of a discussion of Chris- 
tian righteousness, asks, “Do you not know that your body is a temple 
of the Holy Spirit within you, which you have from God?’ On the 
basis of this great truth he makes the declaration and gives the terse 
exhortation quoted above. (A similar statement is made in I Corin- 
thians 3:16, 17.) It is God about whom Paul is chiefly concerned in 
this passage. Christians must live in such a dedicated manner, as God’s 
stewards, that honor may be reflected upon God. This is the primary 
responsibility of the Christian steward. Obviously, it relates to the 
whole of life. 


In this connection there is a solemn passage in the Roman letter 
which indicates the serious consequences of failure at the point of recog- 
nizing God and acknowledging one’s stewardship before Him. Paul 
writes : 


For the wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all ungodli- 
ness and wickedness of men who by their wickedness suppress the truth. 
For what can be known about God is plain to them, because God has 
shown it to them. Ever since the creation of the world his invisible 
nature, namely, his eternal power and deity, has been clearly perceived 
in the things that have been made. So they are without excuse; for al- 
though they knew God they did not honor him as God or give thanks to 
him, but they became futile in their thinking and their senseless minds 
were darkened. Claiming to be wise, they became fools, and exchanged 
the glory of the immortal God for images resembling mortal man or 
birds or animals or reptiles.”® 


The “wrath of God” is to be felt by those who refuse, in the face of 
ample evidence, to acknowledge God, i.e., who refuse to own their 
stewardship. Failing to admit their dependence, they never come to 
accept their responsibility to God. The gravity of this sin is indicated 
by the severity of Paul’s language in the passage quoted. 


2. Christian stewards have a particular responsibility with regard 
to the Kingdom of God. Creative and productive activity in behalf of 
the Kingdom is expected of stewards. This is the lesson Jesus teaches 
in the famous Parable of the Soils.” By attending to the Word of God 


*T Corinthians 6:19. 
* Romans 1 :18-23. 
Matthew 13 :1-23 
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these servants are to bring forth fruit for the harvest. The critical 
question is, How do you hear? It is the inattentive, the disinterested 
and the half-hearted who fail to discharge their stewardship. Every 
man is to take heed how he hears the Word of God in order that he may 
receive it with an honest heart and produce fruit for the Kingdom. 
The good steward is a producer. 


Of great importance in New Testament teaching on stewardship 
is the matter of personal influence within the community of believers. 
Christ lays heavy emphasis on this in His exhortation to childlikeness 
as the antidote for pride.** He then implies a terrible fate for any who 
are so negligent in their sense of stewardship and careless of their in- 
fluence as to cause a child to stumble. The stewardship of influence is 
an inescapable responsibility for the citizen of God’s Kingdom. 


This is the concern with which Paul is occupied in I Corinthians 8. 
The particular occasion for this chapter was the question of the legiti- 
macy of eating meat that had been dedicated to an idol. It is readily 
admitted by Paul that no evil can come to the individual who so eats. 
But the deeper question is that of the individual’s responsibility to the 
community, specifically to the weaker members of the community. 
Their conscience, as well as one’s own, must be taken into account in 
any personal act which will have influential consequences in the group. 
Here is stated a magnificently mature conception of stewardship in 
relation to one’s responsibility toward the family of God. The Chris- 
tian may not order his life without reference to the other members of 
the Christian community. He is not merely one, but one of many, with 
obligations to every member of the Christian fellowship. Concern for 
the consciences of the immature in the faith prompts the steward to 
impose restrictions on his conduct which otherwise would not be neces- 
sary. Selfless devotion to the community of believers, so characteristic 
of Paul, is the attitude by which the Christian demonstrates in this 
important area his sense of stewardship. 


This sense of responsibility to the Christian society leads to the 
felt obligation to share with the saints. Early in the life of the Chris- 
tian ecclesia this response to the needs of brethren was called forth.’ 


Voluntarily these Christians sold their possessions and created a com- . 


mon treasury in order to dispense funds according to the needs of all. 
This is a splendid illustration, though not a precedent for all time, of 


* Matthew 18:5-9. 
Acts 4:32-37. 
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the Christian conception of “fellowship’—the shared life, giving of 
oneself and one’s goods to the needy in the church. Stewardship of a 
high order results from this kind of feeling for the Christian com- 
munity. 


This passage in the Acts also indicates the basic Christian attitude 
toward “possessions,” for “no one said that any of the things which 
he possessed was his own.”*° In the New Testament very little is said 
of stewardship in terms of money in connection with the church. Paul 
speaks of a special offering for the poor in Jerusalem which he is to 
collect on a visit to Corinth, but this is evidently for a particular occa- 
sion and to meet and special need.” No precise instruction is given in 
the New Testament as to the amount or proportion the Christian is 
expected to give for the Lord’s work. It is apparently assumed that 
when men are controlled by the love of Christ there will be no difficulty 
over the stewardship of finances. This is borne out in the instance of 
the churches in Macedonia responding to the appeal for the poor in 
Jerusalem. Paul writes in praise of them: 


For they gave according to their means, as I can testify, and be- 
yond their means, of their own free will, begging us earnestly for the 
favor of taking part in the relief of the saints—and this, not as we ex- 
pected, but first they gave themselves to the Lord and to us by the will 
of God.” 


Monetary giving is the expression of the devoted and the concerned life. 
The emphasis in the New Testament is on that life! 


3. Further, the Christian has a responsibility to all men. The 
stewardship of the Christian life is not limited to the Church. It bears 
responsibility to the world beyond the church in the form of witness. 
This is certainly involved in the great declaration of Christ on the 
Mount, “You are the salt of the earth . . . You are the light of the 
world.’’** It is the responsibility of the Christian to the world at large 
to witness before men to the quality of life God’s spirit creates. This 
is an indispensable witness because the glory of God is at stake in it. 
It is as men see the light in Godly lives that they are led to glorify the 
Father Who is in Heaven. This is the stewardship of Christian 
vocation. 


» Acts 4:32. 

* Corinthians 16 :1-4. 
* II Corinthians 8 :3-5. 
* Matthew 5:13, 14. 
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Stewardship is thus the recognition of one’s responsibility toward 
God primarily and ultimately, the acceptance of communal obligations 
with regard to the fellowship of believers, the witness of transformed 
living before all men. 3 


Ill. THe New TESTAMENT DoctTRINE OF STEWARDSHIP 
INVOLVES A MINISTRY 


This is only to state in slightly different terms and from a slightly 
different viewpoint what has already been stated in the preceding sec- 
tions. However, there are several passages of Scripture which should 
be considered from this special standpoint. They fall under two main 
headings. 


1. The ministry of the Word is a Christian stewardship. Paul 
speaks of his own ministry as a “stewardship of God’s grace.’** Two 
things are meant by the Apostle in this connection: (1) that the grace 
of God by which Paul was redeemed has come to be the impulse by 
which he is making that grace known to others, and (2) that the per- 
sonal gifts with which God had endowed him were given for the task 
of ministering. From either consideration stewardship is fundamental 
in Paul’s conception of his own ministry. The preaching of the gos- 
pel is a high and wondrous privilege for him, but it is also a sacred 
responsibility: ‘For necessity is laid upon me. Woe to me if I do 
not preach the gospel!’’”° 


It is this understanding of his task as a stewardship that keeps 
the minister humble. The minister of Christ is only answering to a 
responsibility from which he cannot escape in any case. He does not 
serve for his own exaltation, but for the exaltation of Christ. On this 
basis Paul rebukes the Corinthians for their sectarian preferences for 
various leaders. He writes: 


What then is Apollos? What is Paul? Servants through whom 
you believed, as the Lord assigned to each. I planted, Apollos watered, 
but God gave the growth. So neither he who plants nor he who waters 
is anything, but only God who gives the growth.” 


Every function of the ministry is truly taken up only when the minister 
understands that he is a servant, a steward.*” 


* Ephesians 3 :2. 

*TI Corinthians 9:16. 

*T Corinthians 3 :5-7. 

*In this scetion the word “minister” is used to refer to Christian service by 
whomever performed. It does not refer to the “clergy” only. 
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This is made clear also in the passages dealing with “charismata” 
or grace-gifts. These gifts were given, not for personal enjoyment, 
but in order for ministering. So Paul writes that these gifts are given 
through the Spirit “for the common good.’’** He cautions that these 
gifts must be used to edify the church, and not for private satisfac- 
tion.*® If some were made apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors and 
teachers, it was only in order “for building up the body of Christ,’’*° 
i.e., for ministry. The performance of these functions was the proper 
exercise of a Divine stewardship.” 


In the same way, the eldership and the diaconate are to be regarded 
as ministries to be fulfilled, not offices to be occupied. A bishop is 
‘““God’s steward,’’*’ and is thus a minister of the grace of God. His 
oversight of the church is his particular stewardship which is discharged 
as a Christian ministry. There is nothing in the New Testament to 
indicate that the same attitude should not be taken toward the function 
of the diaconate. 


Moreover, the entire church of God has a ministry to perform. 
As Peter writes: 


But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, God’s 
own people, that you may declare the wonderful deeds of him who called 
you out of darkness into his marvelous light.** 


It is the ministry of every Christian to “declare the wonderful deeds” 


of God. The church has a stewardship which falls on every member 
to publish far and wide the gospel of the Lord Christ. 


The church has a stewardship also to those earnest people who may 
be in error doctrinally. This is the implication of that interesting story 
recorded by Luke of the gently corrective ministry of Priscilla and 
Aquila to Apollos.** Priscilla and Aquila did not excommunicate 
Apollos because his theology was deficient. They rather taught him 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. Is not this a part of the ministry 
of the church—and of its stewardship? 


2. Christian stewardship also includes the ministry of compas- 
sion. Special concern is expected of the Christian for the Christian 


Corinthians 12:7. 

*T Corinthians 14:1-19. 

* Ephesians 4:11, 12. 

* See also, Romans 12:6-8; I Pet. 4:10. 
Titus 1:7. 

*T Peter 2:9. 

* Acts 18 :24-26. 
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community. We are urged to do good to all men, “and especially to 
those who are of the household of faith.’’*° 


The gospel of Matthew contains that marvelous word of Christ 
respecting the ministry of compassion to be rendered without limit by 
His disciples.** The hungry and thirsty, strangers, the naked, the sick, 
the imprisoned—these are all to be recipients of Christian aid. This is 
a stewardship which the church must always be rendering in a world 
which brings suffering to so many. It is a ministry of the church 
which is to be regarded as unto Christ Himself. 


This stewardship is not rendered because it is regarded as a duty, 
nor is it performed from the bare sense of requirement. No considera- 
tion of reward is involved. Christians act this way because the Spirit 
of God is in them prompting them to behave in this Godlike fashion. It 
is because they are transformed people that Christians act with com- 
passion, not because of any imposed demand. All genuine stewardship 
arises out of this fact. 


CONCLUSION 


The New Testament conceives of stewardship as grounded in the 
fact of man’s dependence as a creature of God. It looks upon the grace 
of God expressed preeminently in Christ and freely offered man as the 
occasion and stimulus of his responsibility. It finds this responsibility 
discharged in a consecrated ministry. New Testament stewardship 
regards the total life as a trust from God, and thus to be devoted to the 
purposes and people of God. 
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College of Liberal Arts 


and Sciences 


Since Butler was first established under the name of Northwestern 
Christian University the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences has 
been the very heart of the institution. Since 1924 three other colleges 
have been added, each being the outgrowth of a department of the 
criginal Butler College, but responsibility of giving a general and 
liberal education has remained in the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. 


Students may major in the various departments in the fields of 
humanities, social sciences, natural sciences and home economics. In 
cooperation with the College of Education, Liberal Arts students are 
prepared for various teaching positions in our secondary schools. 
Liberal Arts students may qualify for a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
journalism and economics, instruction in which is given in the College 
of Business Administration. 


Another important function of the College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences is the preparation of students in the various pre-professional 
fields such as pre-medical, pre-dental, pre-nursing, pre-medical tech- 
nology, pre-forestry, pre-law, pre-library and pre-engineering. 


The Liberal Arts Department of Religion prepares students for 
admission to the Graduate School of Religion by a thorough four-year 
course with a major in religion and leading to the Bachelor of Arts 


degree. 


Two-year courses are also offered which lead to the titles of 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Sciences. 


For further information inquiries should be addressed to 
THE REGISTRAR, Butler University 


or to the 


OFFICE OF THE DEAN 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
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